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CHAPTER I
YOUTH'S GREY HAIRS
WALTER BAGEHOT was not one of the great Vic-
torian heroes. He neither founded an economic
empire in Africa, nor agitated a great cause, nor
received primroses from a queen. He was not,
like Carlyle, as the voice of one bellowing in the
wilderness, nor did he, like Arnold, go through the
world proclaiming his own elegant aloofness and
bidding the multitude aspire to become an Athenian
aristocracy. He was the crusader against no abuse,
the apostle of no reform, the prophet of no new
religion. A quiet body of readers are aware that
in his time Walter Bagehot decently occupied a
prominent position in the financial world, that he
made money unobtrusively, that he gravely edited
a grave journal and wielded a powerful influence
in the " City," that he published a few sedate
tomes in later years and a few dashing essays in
youth, and that in middle life he wrote dignified
love letters to his future wife. What could relegate
a man more rapidly to oblivion? Yet contem-
poraries who knew have declared that he was a
fascinating man to meet of an evening. cc Is it
going too far/5 asks Lord Bryce, c< to say that he
was the most interesting man in London to talk
to? "x His works reveal that he was also a brilliant
man, and his life, less deeply buried than many
in the decent obscurity of Victorian biography,
that he was a wise one. Nor did prudence entirely
exclude crisis and tragedy from his career. In